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hand showed nothing out of the way, while the epidermis of the whole palm 
of the right hand was covered with blisters. 

After opening the vesicles on the right hand the creolin was omitted, and 
the wounds were dressed with an ointment. The creolin solution was now 
applied to the left hand, and after three days ten small blisters appeared, 
which burst, and the epidermis came off about two days later.— Therapcutisch. 
Monatthefte, June, 1889. 

Menthol and Saffrol in Neuralgias. 

Menthol has a distinct use in relieving neuralgias of the fifth nerve and 
other local painful affections. Its local employment, either in stick or in 
plaster, is very popular. It is, in fact, a local anaesthetic, and, moreover, 
when applied in plaster, gives a comforting sensation of warmth to the painful 
part. Its action, so applied, is not, however, very powerful. Its internal 
administration has been advised by Dana for many painful affections. In 
doses of five to twenty grains it gives a pleasant feeling of warmth, while it 
stimulates the cardiac action, without increasing its rapidity, and raises the 
arterial blood-pressure. But the chief action noticed was that it relieved pain. 
It was found especially valuable in megrim, and in supraorbital neuralgia, and 
in the headaches of neurasthenic and antemic patients. In some cases of 
sciatica relief was obtained ; thus adding another drug to the multitude which 
may be used, often without effect, in this neurosis. Dana goes so far as to 
recommend menthol in preference to antipyrin in certain cases, in weakly and 
anoemic individuals, in whom the administration of antipyrin is not without 
danger, owing to its tendency to produce collapse. 

Saffrol was also found to have the same effect as menthol. It is the liquid 
stearoptene of oil of sassafras, and may be given in headache and sciatica in 
doses of twenty drops .—British Medical Journal, June 22, 18S9. 

Glycerine as a Purgative. 

Dr. Karl Ullmann contributes an exhaustive article on this subject, 
which can already boast of quite an extensive literature. 

Mixed with water, glycerine enemata were often attended with failure in 
chronic constipation. A svringeful of pure glycerine (45 tq,) was administered, 
and the cases selected were those in which constipation had existed for at least 
two or three days, the maximum duration being twelve days. Two hundred 
and twenty-six enemata were given. The quantity of the dejections varied, in 
31.4 per cent, the stools were copious, in 45.5 per cent, they were moderate in 
amount, and in 23.1 per cent, they were very scanty, containing merely the 
injected glycerine, mixed with some mucus and a brownish fluid. In 83 
per cent, the stools were hard, consisting chiefly of scybala; in 13 per cent, 
they were fatty and unformed, and in 4 per cent, they were of a diarrhcoic 
nature. Subsequent constipation occurred in 39 per cent. Diarrhoea followed 
in only 3 per cent. Painful sensations during the stool, or immediately after¬ 
ward, such as burning in the rectum and colic, were complained of by only 
five patients, three of whom were suffering from acute parametritis and from 
retroversion of the uterus, one from chronic tubercular peritonitis. 

Of the fifty-two cases in which the enemata failed, the author could find no 
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cause for the failure in the primary disease. In all, however, he was enabled 
to detect by palpation an atonic condition of the rectum, or an accumulation 
of the fecal mass higher up than usual. 

Dr. Ullmann favors the theory that the local purgative action of glycerine 
is due to its power of abstracting water from the tissues, and in this way irri¬ 
tating the rectal mucous membrane, and causing contraction of the muscles 
of the rectum. Enemata of glycerine are aervicable where, for any reason, a 
rapid evacuation of the lower part of the bowel is indicated. They are of no 
use when the accumulation of feces is in the upper part of the large bowel or 
in the small intestines. They are contraindicated in ulcerative conditions of 
the rectum, and in painful inflammatory affections of neighboring parts. In 
habitual constipation they cannot replace dietetic regimen, massage of the 
bowels, and well-known aperients. Further observations are necessary to 
determine whether their continued use is not injurious to the rectal mucous 
membrane.— New York Medical Journal, June 1, 1889. 


Strophanthus as a Local Anesthetic. 

Many of the drugs which are useful in the treatment of cardiac disease also 
possess a local anesthetic action. There is, of course, no connection, as far 
as can be seen at present, between the two actions. The local anesthetic 
action of erytbrophleine was investigated last year by many observers; the 
conclusions arrived at were that, although it possessed a powerful local anes¬ 
thetic action, it causes irritation and dilatation of the vessels of the con¬ 
junctiva, and in some cases even severe inflammation. It was thus much 
inferior to cocaine, whose action is accompanied by a constriction of vessels 
and consequent pallor of the part. Helleborin, the glucoside from the Christ¬ 
mas rose, is also a local anesthetic and cardiac tonic. 

The local anesthetic action of atrophanthus is, therefore, chiefly of pharma¬ 
cological interest, like that of erytbrophleine.— British Medical Journal, June 
22, 1889. 4 
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Gcut; its Nature and Treatment. 

In the Medical Press and Circular of June 5,1889, is an abstract of recent 
papers by Ebstein and by PfeifTer on this subject. Ebstein divides gout into 
two great classes: 1st. Those of joint affections. 2d. Those attacking the 



